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SLEEPING ON GUARD 


It was back in the time of the Civil 
War. The soldiers of Benjamin Owen’s 
company were ordered to march to a new 
location. Beside Benjamin was Jemmy Carr, 
who had recently been very ill. 

Being still weak, Jemmy found the march 
particularly difficult, so Benjamin took his 
pack and tied it on top of his own. 

Then, near evening, the commander or- 
dered the men to step up the pace to double 
time. They were utterly exhausted when 
finally told to halt and establish camp. 

Then one of the officers read the list 
of the men who were to serve sentry duty 
during the night. Jemmy was one of them. 
He looked appealingly at Benjamin. He 
was so tired, and the penalty for sleeping 
on guard was death. Benjamin looked at 








his young friend, and sympathy welled up 
in his heart. “I'll take your place tonight,” 
he said quietly. 

Soon all were asleep except the sentries. 
How Benjamin longed to lie down. But 
he dared not. Perhaps if he leaned against 
this tree for a while he could get a bit of 
rest. His eyes were so heavy they wouldn’t 
stay open. He yawned. And then 

“Hey, you!” A loud voice was shouting. 
“Sleeping on guard, are you? Wait till 
the colonel finds out!” A rough hand sho 
him. 

‘Gradually he realized the terrible truth: 
He had slept. He would have to die. 

In the morning the colonel said, “I would 
like to let you off. But the enemy could 
have surprised us while you slept, and many 
of our men might have been killed.” 

Jemmy was beside himself with grief. 
“Let me die instead,” he begged. But the 
colonel would not change. 

Benjamin wrote a beautiful letter to his 
father, telling him he expected God to take 
him to heaven. 

When the family received the letter, you 
can imagine how sad they were. Could 
not something be done to save Benjamin? 

Then his sister thought of a way out. 
Perhaps—perhaps President Lincoln would 
change the sentence. He had helped others. 
He might help Benjamin. He was so busy, 
though, with so many problems. Would he 
have time for this one? Was it right to ask? 

Sister was desperate. She went to the 
White House. And Abraham Lincoln, dear 
kind man that he was, listened, and when 
sister was finished, he wrote an order that 
would save Benjamin’s life. He handed it 
to her, then stopped. 

“No,” he said; “this may not reach the 
colonel in time.” He called an attendant. 
“Take this to the man who drives my per- 
sonal carriage, and tell him to deliver it at 
once.” 

Thus Benjamin, who was sentenced to 
die for his friend, was saved because Lin- 
coln took pity on him. 

The Bible says that Jesus was sentenc 
to die in our place. He, too, “looked 
some to take pity, but there was none.” 
Jesus died. I am sure Jemmy loved Benja- 
min all the rest of his life. Surely we will 
love Jesus, too, enough to obey Him always. 





Your friend, 


on Wrcorell 





VALENTINES 
* 


gut BENSON and Annette Woods put the 
finishing touches on the Valentine box 
for their classroom and stepped back to ad- 
mire the finished product. The box was 
large enough to take many Valentines, and 
had a slot in the top long enough for even 
the biggest envelopes. The outside was cov- 
ered with red and white crepe paper and 
decorated with red hearts. 

“I think it’s pretty, even if I do say so 
myself!” Sue exclaimed, clasping her hands 
contentedly. 

“Yes,” Annette agreed. “I think we did a 
good job. Won't the class be surprised when 
we bring it into the room tomorrow morn- 
ing?” 





FOR VIOLET 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON V4 


The two girls had been working in great 
secrecy on the Valentine box. Their teacher, 
Miss Adams, had let them take time out 
from class to work on it in a little room 
adjoining the school library. Now that they 
were finished, they placed the box on a 
shelf carefully and began cleaning up their 
work table. 

“Did you notice the new girl in our class 
this morning?” Annette asked. 

“Yes,” Sue answered. “I think her name 
is Violet Williams. She seemed very shy, but 
I guess that’s only because she’s new.” 

Annette smiled. “If she’s so shy, the name 
Violet really fits her, doesn’t it?” Then she 

To page 20 


Violet had not expected any Valentines at all, but they kept piling up on her desk. 
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The Dozen Eggs That Turned 


Up Missing 


/ By IVY R. DOHERTY 


roe was going to be late for school. 
Anyone could see that, she was dawdling 
so much. 

Then Mother was calling again. “Paula, 
whatever is the matter with you today? Have 
you forgotten that this is Tuesday and you 
must deliver the eggs to Mrs. Roberts on 
your way to school? She will be away from 
home this afternoon, and she especially 
wanted to get them early.” 

“Yes, Mother, I know,” returned Paula. 
And do you know, that is the very reason 
she was trying to be late for school? If there 
was one thing in the world Paula hated, 
it was delivering eggs. No, there may have 
been one thing she hated more. That was 
selling vegetables and eggs. She hated asking 
people to buy things. 

The other children could hustle off +o 
school in the mornings and not have to dis- 
grace themselves—as Paula thought—by beg- 
ging people to buy stuff from them, so they 
could have enough money to buy clothes and 
shoes and other necessary items. Paula could 
not get it into her mind that she was for- 
tunate to be able to help provide the things 
she and her brothers and sisters needed. 
Father worked hard, and Mother, who had 
all the younger children to keep her busy, 
kept a very nice vegetable garden growing 
besides, and cared for the chickens, too, so 
they would lay eggs to be sold. 

Paula picked up the honey can with the 
yellow beehive painted on the side. She 
thought it would be pretty if it did not have 
a dozen eggs snuggled down inside it, each 


one carefully wrapped in paper so that any 
jolting would not crack the eggs. 

“You will surely be late for school this 
morning,” Mother frowned. “But you sim- 
ply have to get those eggs to Mrs. Roberts. 
Now, hurry, dear, and then you won't annoy 
the teacher too much if you are only a few 
minutes late.” 

But Paula had ideas of her own about 
what she was going to do with those 
wretched eggs! She would hide them some- 
where close to the school, and when classes 
were over, she would hurry along to Mrs. 
Roberts’ house and leave them on her back 
porch. That way she would not have to see 
Mrs. Roberts. She had often done this on the 
days that Mrs. Roberts did not want her eggs 
early, and it was, she found, about the easiest 
way out of a very unpleasant job. 

Just before she reached the schoolhouse, 
she came to a small woodshed at the bottom 
of the McRae’s lot. There, in one corner, 
she placed the honey can filled with eggs. 
“No one uses the old shed, and no one is 
likely to go in there or take the eggs,” she 
argued with herself. Taking one last guilty 
look, she raced off to school and ran in the 
gate, puffing like the Southern Pacific pull- 
ing in to a railroad station. The last bell was 
ringing. 

She sighed as she settled down to her wit 
metic later that morning. There was a prob- 
lem about a woman going to the store and 
buying three dozen eggs at fifty cents a 
dozen, and Paula’s thoughts were more on 
the dozen eggs in the old woodshed than 
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on the three dozen eggs in the gray arith- 
metic book. Guilty feelings surged through 
her. Would Mrs. Roberts be angry about not 
getting her eggs on time, and go to the store 
and buy eggs there, and so not want Moth- 
er’s eggs? 

Possibly Mrs. Roberts would be home 
when she went, and if she did say she had 
bought eggs elsewhere because she could 
not wait any longer, then Paula would have 
to take the dozen eggs back home, and what 

ould Mother say? Honey cans and eggs 
wrapped in paper seemed to get all mixed 
up with Paula’s English lesson that after- 
noon, too. 

She was very glad and relieved when 
school was out. She would get rid of those 
pesky eggs in a big hurry, and she would 
race home like the wind, and Mother would 
never know the difference. But when Paula 
panted up to the woodshed, she found that 
something horrible had happened. The eggs 
were gone—honey can, paper, and all! 

Paula shuddered! In all her imaginings 
she had never really counted on this. What 
would she do now? As she walked slowly 
home she felt she had lumps of lead in her 
shoes. What would she tell Mother? She 


didn’t want to lie—and she feared to tell 
the truth. Ah, there it was! Mother would 
think she had delivered the eggs in the 
morning if she just said, “Mrs. Roberts will 
give me the money tomorrow morning.” 
No, that would not do either. She would 
say, “Mrs. Roberts will give me the money 
for the eggs the next time I go there.” 

And that is exactly what she told Mother. 
There was no lie, she debated, because Mrs. 
Roberts surely would give her money the 
next time, because she always did anyway. 
Things were turning out better than Paula 
had hoped. In fact, she was beginning to 
feel she was quite clever, little realizing that 
she was getting herself involved in a very 
ugly scheme that one day would bring her 
great heart burnings. 

The very next time Paula took eggs to 
Mrs. Roberts she said, “Mrs. Roberts, my 
mother says you still owe her for one dozen 
eggs.” Oh, how could she! Paula herself 
wondered, for this was taking more effort 
than selling a million carrots or cabbages, 
and was very much less honorable. 

“Really?” asked Mrs. Roberts, surprised. 
“I thought I had paid your mother right 
up.” To page 21 


Paula put the can of eggs into Mr. McRae’s old shack and planned to deliver them after school. 
But when she came to get them on the way home—Well, read the story and find out what happened. 
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WINGS OF FAITH 


/ By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 





CHAPTER 6: EM FINDS A JOB 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Emerson Chadwick, an orphan, having been treated 
cruelly for several years by his cousins, Lemuel and 
Sade Smith, had nevertheless managed to save over two 
hundred dollars secretly. Then one night he found 
that Lem had stolen the money from him. Disgusted, 
he climbed into an empty boxcar at the train depot 
and headed west. Next morning he jumped off the 
train, and got breakfast and dinner at a farmhouse 
from a very kind woman who told him he might be 
able to get a job at a nearby town. 


gman by the good breakfast and 
dinner and the kind words of the old 
lady, Em started on a brisk walk toward the 
little town. He had never felt so light- 
hearted in his life. True, he had not a penny 
in his pocket, but the call of a new and better 
life was infinite riches to him. 

He was clean and neat, and his trousers 
and coat made him look much like any 
schoolboy of his age. That is how he wanted 
to look. All his schooldays he had had to 
endure jibes because of his rags and tatters. 
The boys of good birth and breeding simply 
didn’t have anything to do with him, not 
because of what he was, but because of what 
he appeared to be. He would get a job now 
and forget all about the past. 

While he was thus reflecting on the step 
he had taken, the distance was rapidly cov- 
ered, and Fabertown came into view. It was 
a busy little city, swarming with country 
trade. The stores were teeming little centers 
of prosperity, and the streets were full of 
horses and buggies and wagons. Em walked 
around the town a little to size it up. There 
were prosperous grocery stores, hardware 
stores, with hog troughs and chicken brood- 
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ers on display, and dry-goods stores, with 
bolts of goods and dressed models of ladies 
in leg-o-mutton dresses and coats in the 
window. The more he saw of it, the better it 
pleased him. 

He went up one street and down another, 
watching for something, he knew not what. 
He wanted work, or a place of some kind 
for himself. He felt confident he would find 
it. Finally, on a side street, he saw a large 
brick building with the sign in front, “FA- 
BERTOWN WOOD PATTERN WORKS.” 
From within he could hear the whine of the 
saws as they bit into the soft wood. The 
sound was a thrill to Em, for he had always 
wanted to work with his hands, but had 
had no chance to do so. He stood, thinking, 
the noise of the machinery as music to his 
ears. 

Then he finally went up to the door and 
looked in at the busy men and the saws. 
Some of the men were working with wood 
chisels, others with sandpaper. The floor 
was covered with curly shavings. The place 
smelled like a pine woods. Em loved it. 

Then he noted a little office up front in a 
corner. It was not a real room, but just pa 
titioned off by clean unpainted boards abou 
waist high. A man was busy at a desk, filing 
away some papers. Em approached him hesi- 
tantly but hopefully. The man looked up al- 
most immediately. Em saw that he was 
young and that his face was very kind. He 
inquired of Em as to what he wanted in the 
same tone of voice he would have used with 
an adult. 





mr er | Y 1 





“Wh-why,” stammered the boy, actually 
nonplussed by the politeness. “I-I’d like to 
work here. I'd like to learn this trade. I'm 
all alone, and I’ve got to earn my own way. 
You don’t have an opening for a boy, do 
you?” 

Em's eyes were filled with hope. 

Quickly the man thought. There was an 
opening, he knew, but it was for a grown 
man. Would this young stripling do? Prob- 
ably he could learn and learn fast, if he 

ould. He had half a mind to try the young 

llow out, and see what he was made of. 
He had the look of one who could be de- 
pended upon. 

“Yes, I have an opening,” he said aloud. 
“But, son, it’s for a man. You don’t think 
you could do a man’s work, do you?” 

He was trying the boy out. If this boy was 
a braggart, he wouldn’t have him on the 
place for any money. He watched him closely 
as he waited for his answer. 

Em flushed. 

“Why, why, I haven’t any experience,” he 
replied sorrowfully, “but I’m willing to learn. 
I'd maybe make a lot of mistakes at first. 
I guess everyone does when they start, don’t 
they? I need a job, Mister. I'll work—oh, 
I'll show you. I haven’t a home—I have to 
work.” 


Em looked up shyly to see the gray eyes 
of the young man fastened on him. 

“You'll do, son. I'll try you. You look as 
though you're made of good stuff. Now you 
say you haven't got a home. Where did you 
live? Whom do you stay with? You say you 
have no folks. Surely you have someone.” 

“No,” said the boy slowly. “I haven't got 
anyone. At least, anyone who cares for me. 
I did live in Dayton, but the people I stayed 
with—they—well, I left home. I came in 
here only this afternoon.” 

The young superintendent looked at him 
sternly, with sudden suspicion in his eyes. 

“You haven’t run away from home, have 
you, young fellow? Because if you have, 
you'll always regret it. And I couldn't hire 
you if you had left a good home just for 
a skylark. No good ever comes of things like 
that.” 

“Good home,” groaned Em bitterly. “O 
Mister, if you could have seen it!” Then 
acting on an impulse, he told his new friend 
all about his little can of money. How he 
had intended to buy the newsstand, and of 
his heartbreak and disappointment when he 
found that the money was gone. How he 
didn’t have the courage to stay and try any 
longer when there was nothing to try for. 

“In that case,” said the young man sympa- 


Em put on overalls, then took a broom and did a first-class job of sweeping up the dust and 
shavings on the floor. All the men took an instant liking to him, he was so courteous and helpful. 















































Andy’s Gadget Magic 
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A pantograph is used for copying pictures. Put a pointer at E in the diagram, and a pencil at 
C. Place a simple picture on a table under E, and a piece of clean paper under C. Keep 
the picture and the paper steady by fastening them to the table with Scotch tape. Carefully 
run the pointer over the outlines of the picture, and the pencil will automatically draw the 
same picture on the paper, except that the new picture will be larger than the original. If 
you put the pointer at C and the pencil at E, the new picture will be smaller than the original. 


thetically, “I shall help you. What’s your 
name? Here, write it on this piece of paper. 
You are now one of our employees. Go get 
those overalls hanging on the wall over 
there. You can change in the washroom. 
You won't want to spoil that nice outfit. 
Then you can clean up the shavings under 
the machines. When the men call for boards 
or tools, take them to them. That will be 
your first job. My name is Sid Graham.” 

Em hurried away with a joyful heart to 
put on his working clothes. What did it 
matter if he didn’t have a cent and didn’t 
know where supper would come from? 
Something would happen. He wouldn't 
starve. He could maybe walk out and work 
for that old lady at the farm again evenings 
and mornings. No, he couldn’t do that. He 
would be late for work. Oh, well, some- 
thing would turn up. All through the long 
afternoon he worked busily at his task. The 
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floor had never been cleaner, and all the 
men remarked about how nice and oblig- 
ing the new boy was. They had taken an 
instant and warm liking to him, especially 
after Sid told them his story when he was 
out at the incinerator. 

After quitting time Sid called Em to his 
desk. “What are you going to do till you 
get your first pay?” he asked. “I take it that 
you'll need a place to sleep and something 
to eat. Most of us do.” He laughed a nice 
laugh, showing white even teeth. 


“Why, I haven’t any plans,” replied E \ 


“Lem got every cent of my money.” 
“Well, come with me, then, Emerson. 
I know of a good respectable boarding house 
where you can stay for a reasonable price. 
You won't have to pay in advance if I vouch 
for you.” 
The two started up the street. Em was 
To page 16 














KICKED TO SAFETY 


MANY years ago a little baby boy who 
lived near me ran away from home and 
out onto the railroad track. When the train 
came, the engineer tooted his whistle to 
scare the baby off, but instead of getting off 
the rails, the baby lay down on the track, 
shut his eyes, and took tight hold of a rail. 
The engineer knew he couldn't stop the train 
before running over the baby. The fireman 
leaped out onto the running board and ran 
along the side of the boiler of the engine, 
and quick as a cat was down on the cow- 
catcher just in time to kick the little fellow 
loose from the rail and off the track. If you 
can imagine the danger of clambering over 
the locomotive of a fast-moving train, you 
can realize the risk that fireman was taking 
to save the child. It is obvious that he was 
really interested in helping others. 





By BERT RHOADS / 


I once worked for a man who was just as 
kind. I was employed with a gang of men 
building bridges. One Sabbath I went to 
church in a nearby town. I knew that before 
I would get back to my crew they would 
be moved to another job some miles distant. 
I thought I knew how to find their new 
place of labor. 

After the meeting that Sabbath day I was 
invited home to dinner with one of the 
church members. However, I felt that if 
I were to find my men before dark, I 
would have to start off without waiting for 
dinner. I refused the invitation and set out 
at once. 

But I couldn’t find the men! Darkness 
came, and I was lost. A farmer gave me a 
place to sleep, but very early in the morning, 
before breakfast, I was on my way again. 
It was not until about 
10:00 A.M. that in the 
distance I sighted, high 
in the air, the wel- 
eeme old pile driver 
that drove the poles 
deep into the ground 
to make a good foun- 
dation for the bridges. 

When I arrived at 
my goal, the first thing 
my boss asked me was, 
“Have you had break- 
fast?” I said, “No, I 
haven't, but I am ready 
to go to work. It won't 

To page 21 


The fireman clambered 
over the engine, onto the 
cowcatcher, and kicked 
the little child to safety. 
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WILD WEST ROLLS AGAIN 
AT PATHFINDER FAIR 


HERB FORD, Reporting 


Photos Courtesy Public Relations, Southern California Conference of Seventh-day Adventists 


HE Wild West rolled again at the Path- 

finder fair in Southern California. Take a 
look at those brave pioneers heading for the 
sunset in the prairie schooner. 

There were bears in camp that day, too. 
Watch out for that big old grizzly creeping 
through the bushes behind the boys of 
Gardena. They are starting a fire to cook 
breakfast, but if they don’t look around 
quick, they won't be eating any breakfast. 
They'll be breakfast—for the bear! 

Don’t worry. That bear's stuffed too full 
of sawdust to have room for anything to eat! 

But even if the bear was stuffed and the 
covered wagon got no farther than the plat- 
form, it was an exciting day anyway. 

There was the grand parade, with the 
mayor of the town in the reviewing stand. 
There were contests, too, in first aid and 


The grand parade marches past the reviewing 





stand, where the mayor helped with the judging. 


semaphore signaling and the use of the 
compass. 

And dozens and dozens of floats! Mostly 
they were pulled by bicycles, and it seemed 
as though every unit in every club in the 
whole conference had a float. And were they 
ever good! 

There were booth displays, too. One of 
them had so much fascinating radio equip- 
ment laid out, it looked as if the Pathfinders 
were all set to go on a nation-wide hookup. 

And the people! There must have been 
three thousand of them, standing around the 
walls of the auditorium or cheering from 
the sidewalks as the parade went by. 

Elders Henry Bergh and Clark Smith, who 
were in charge, were thrilled with what the 
Pathfinders had done. But they are expecting 
an even better fair next year—if possible. 


Bs et 
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Floats, pulled by bicycles, were entered, not 
by clubs, but by units within the clubs. 
There were scores of good ones like this. 


Wagon wheels turning West, and three brave 
pioneers of Glendale protect their “mother” 
from dangers that may be creeping up behind. 


PATHFINDER 


— i. 


This is one of the booths, showing tel- 
egraph equipment. A boy demonstrates 
how to send and receive messages. 


Eat breakfast, or be breakfast, that is 
the question; and if these Pathfinders 
of Gardena don’t look around, the bear 
may decide it for them! This is a booth. 











NO“ please don't get the idea that some 
great author is telling you this story. Of 
course, I've finished the eighth grade, so I'm 
not exactly stupid, but it hasnt been easy 
to sit down and write about the adventure 
that started when the freighter went on the 
rocks that night near our home. But Mum 
says that everybody should know about it, 
because—well, suppose I start the story at 
the beginning. 

I've been a naturalist 1 guess ever since 
Junior camp. My dad says that this naturalist 
business is like having the zoo at our place, 
and he’s not too keen on it. I have to watch 
my step when he’s around. He's pretty good 
though—even helps me collect a lot of my 
specimens. Dad was with me the day I went 
down to the beach to look for starfish. We 
didn’t find any. Instead, we found the dead 
birds, and that was the start of the whole 
mystery. 

Perhaps I should tell you that we live on 
the west coast of Canada, in British Colum- 
bia, and our house is built right on the rocky 
bluffs overlooking the sea on the coast near 
the city of Victoria, on Vancouver Island. 
We have a wonderful view. We can see 
right across the Strait of Juan de Fuca, clear 
across to the mainland on the US. side. It’s 
fine fun to jump and slide over the rocks 
down to the beach. 

We'd be washed away during the stormy 
weather if it wasn’t for those rocks. When 
the sea really gets going, the spray comes 
right up, and one night when Dad had the 
picture window out doing some repairs, the 
water soaked everything in our sitting room, 
and all the wallpaper peeled off. 

The night before we found the dead birds 
there was a terrific storm. The whole house 
shuddered and shook as the breakers pounded 
the rocks below our house, and as I went 
to sleep I could hear the spray whipping 
against the picture window. In the morning, 
the first thing I heard was the fog horns of 
the freighters and the ferryboats. It’s a scary 
sort of sound, you know, and it always re- 
minds me of ships crashing onto rocks, or 
running on shore, or things like that. 

Well, when the fog cleared away, what 
do you think was sitting stuck up on a reef 
about a mile from shore? A freighter! When 
I got home from school that day there was 
a tug out there trying to pull it off, and Mum 
said they had been at it since late that morn- 
ing, but no go. I watched for the rest of 
the afternoon, and just before dark, when 
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Dad and I do a little detecti 


DE. 


the tide was highest, off she floated with the 
tug’s help, and then they both went off in 
the direction of Seattle. The papers that 
night said that she was an oil tanker, and 
that she had ripped her bottom on the rocky 
reef. It also said that she had lost a good 
deal of oil. 

Well, as I said, we had gone down to the 
beach, Dad and I, to look for starfish, for 
Dad said that the storm should have washed 
quite a few up, and he said that this time 
he was going to see that they got into 
formaldehyde solution before they started to 
smell up the place as they had last time. 
I suppose we were 
among the first to find 
the birds. There were 
about twelve of them 
lying on the sand, cov- 
ered with oil, and flap- 
ping their wings ev- 
ery now and then as 
the waves came in on 
them. There were 
gulls, and pidgeon 
guillemots, and a div- 
ing duck in the first 
lot, but the next day 
we found grebes and 
murres, too. It was a 
dreadful sight. The 
scummy oil had 
clogged up their wings 
and feathers until they 
were all stuck together, 
and there was oil 


We sat in the boat and ex- 
amined the ruins with bi- 
noculars. “This solves the 
mystery,” said Dad darkly. 


































tle detective work! 


DEAD BIRD MYSTERY 


caked inside their bills and throats from try- 
ing to clean the oil off their feathers. 

That was just the beginning. The next 
day we counted fifty birds on the beach, 
and the newspapers said that there were 
thousands drifting ashore all the way along 
the island and the coast of the mainland. It 
turned out that the oil freighter had done 
the damage, and what a mess there was. The 
beaches everywhere were slimy with oil, and 
the sea breeze smelled as if it was blowing 
through a garage. 

The SPCA got to work and appointed 
people to come with their guns and kill 


By KEITH MOXON 


the birds. They were sure that the cold, the 
fatigue, and the oil that had got down into 
their stomachs had doomed the birds anyway; 
and sure enough, many of them died in spite 
of all anyone did for them. But my dad and 
I started to wash them with detergents and 
soap, and made them vomit with a concoc- 
tion that my dad got from a veterinarian, 
and a lot of them came around. People all 
along the coast were washing them as well 
as we were, but we didn’t throw ours back 
into the water as everyone else was doing, 
but put them in warm boxes in the base- 

To page 16 
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How to tame a leopard. 





Spots and Speed 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering Requirement 9. Name seven kinds of undomesticated cats. 
Identify each and tell in what part of the world they are found. 


MV HONOR’ A blur of black and yellow 
CE 


} fur flashed from the brush, 
( ) knocked over a 340-pound 
antelope, and slowly revealed 
itself as a 100-pound leopard 
when the dust cleared. This 
was not all. With a razor- 
sharp thumb claw the leopard disemboweled 
the animal. Then, dragging it three hundred 
yards to a thorn tree, the leopard hoisted the 
carcass fifteen feet up into the tree and hung 
it by the head. What other animal could per- 
form such a feat? This incident illustrates 
the remarkable strength and agility of the 
leopard. 

This large cat is found over most of Africa 
and across Southern Asia. Everywhere he is 
much the same animal, greatly feared and 
hated by all the native populations. His coat 
varies from almost white in the northern 
parts to brown in the equatorial regions, but 
the leopard cannot change his spots. Black 
leopards appear in the same litter with the 
others, and much more rarely white ones are 
also seen. In the coal-black animals the 
dappled spots still show, and in the white 
ones as well. 

The leopard eats a large variety of food: 
antelope, deer, baboons, monkeys, peacocks, 
and snakes. He likes his food fresh, but also 
eats it when putrid. In fact, he eats so much 
rotten meat that his teeth and claws are 
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IN CATS 


always loaded with germs, and wounds 
caused by them are sure to become infected. 
Whenever leopards live near settlements they 
are likely to kill cattle, poultry, ‘and dogs. 
They are especially fond of dogs and will 
cleverly lure them out of the villages or 
even sneak up into houses and grab them 
in the dead of night. 

So cautious and crafty is the leopard that 
many big game hunters in the area where 
he lives have seldom seen him. In the dark- 
est tropic night he may roam twenty or 
thirty miles through the jungle in search of 
food. Hunters who perch in trees waiting 
for game seldom escape his notice. Lions 
and tigers may not see him, but a leopard 
finds some of his game in trees and is used 
to looking up as well as about him. 

It is not often that a leopard turns man- 
eater. Occasionally one that is crippled or 
old discovers how easy it is to kill unarmed 
humans. It is then a battle of wits till the 
killer is destroyed and villagers are able to 
go about their work again in safety. 

On the higher slopes of the Himalayan 
Mountains there lives the beautiful snow 
leopard. His fur is deep and soft, and the 
long tail curls like a mottled serpent as it 
trails after him, destroying his tracks in the 
loose snow. The undertone of his fur is a 
pale, even gray and the underparts are pure 
white. The spots are not so distinct as they 
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are on the other leopards, and in winter they 
fade even more. On a bright day he appears 
almost as glistening white as the snow itself. 

In summer the snow leopard lives high 
up in the alpine meadows at an altitude of 
twelve thousand feet or less. Here he feeds 
on the mountain sheep and goats. When 
shepherds pasture their flocks on the moun- 
tainsides, he gladly takes some of the sheep. 
In the wintertime snow leopards come lower 
down and prey on farm animals, especially 
dogs. This is about the only time they are 
seen by white people, and scientists have 
not yet learned much about their habits. 
Though sometimes pictured in trees, they 
are not at home there as are the other leop- 
ards. In the summer territory of the snow 
leopard there are no trees, for he lives far 
above the timberline. In size these cats are 
a little smaller than the other leopards. Their 
large eyes are blue-gray and their faces have 
a gentle, sleepy expression, with little of the 
ferocity of the low country leopard. Few 
snow leopards are found in zoos, but those 
that are in captivity seem to be tame and 





































good tempered. They do not do too well in 
hot climates, for they are used to the freez- 
ing temperatures and icy winds of their high- 
land homes. 

On the open plains of East Africa two 
long-legged, high-shouldered yellow cats 
with leopard spots are sneaking along from 
bush to bush and behind every rock that 
might give them cover. They are stalking a 
herd of antelope that are grazing on the 
plain. The nearest buck becomes aware of 
danger and raises his head. Suddenly he 
snorts, and the herd of antelope scatter like 
the pieces of an exploding grenade. 

The two big cats have already reached to 
within 150 yards of the antelope, and dart 
after the nearest buck with a speed that blurs 
the motion of their legs. In less than five 
hundred yards they have caught up to the 
fleet buck, tripped it, and are strangling it. 
These cats are cheetahs, also known as hunt- 
ing leopards, and this is their typical method 
of hunting. 

The cheetah is reputed to be the fastest 
animal in the world, and has been clocked 
at seventy miles an hour 
in a _ five-hundred-yard 
dash. He is not actually 
a leopard, though spotted 
somewhat like one. As 
mentioned previously, he 
is in a class by himself, 
because he is the only cat 
that does not have fully 
retractile claws. He is 
found in South Africa, 
Iran, and India. Though 
we usually hear of his ex- 
ploits in India, he is almost 
extinct there in the wild 
state. Most of the cheetahs 
used by the Indian princes 
are now imported from 
Africa. 

The cheetah is doglike 
in many ways. Fierce 
though his face looks, he 
is gentle when tamed and 
very obedient and friendly 
to his keepers. There is no 
use catching the young, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THF AUTHOR 


Cheetahs, which are the fastest 
things on four feet, make good 
pets. Snow leopards can be 
tamed, too, but look out for 
that one on top! 








brown-furred kittens and trying to bring 
them up as hunters. They have not yet 
learned the swift, bounding attack, and sel- 
dom do so in captivity. The full-grown hunt- 
ers must be caught and tamed. 

In the cheetah’s territory there are certain 
trees where the wild hunting leopards come 
to scratch and sharpen their claws. Here 
men set snares of braided sinew or horse- 
hide and catch the big cats. It is quite a 
task to bind and cart them away to the vil- 
lage. 

The taming of the cheetah seems cruel. 
The animal is tied down to a cot, with a hood 
over his eyes, and starved for several days. 
During this time he is kept awake by the 
keepers and women and children, who take 
turns scolding him and chattering at him. 
He is tied in such a way that he faces the 
street with all its traffic. The keepers make 
pretended rushes at him several times a day, 
waving cloths and sticks in his face. When 
fully subdued, the cat is fed and treated 
kindly by his trainer, who often sleeps on 
the same cot with him. The cheetah purs 
with contentment when the keeper strokes 
him, and seems to have forgotten all the 
harsh treatment he has previously received. 


Wings of Faith 
From page 8 


very hungry, and his heart bounded ahead 
to the approaching reality of a clean bed, 
a neat table, a clean house. It seemed that 
he wanted that more than anything. 

Sid Graham vouched for him in the old- 
fashioned brick house, whose refined old 
mistress had had to take in boarders to 
stretch her slender income. She used her 
fragile old china and her thin solid silver and 
her linen tablecloths, ironed till they seemed 
to have been glazed. 

Em was assigned a beautiful big room on 
the third floor front, with a little round 
tower corner, where an old cherry desk was 
standing. Here he could sit and look far down 
the somber old street. The room was covered 
from wall to wall with carpet in a delightful 
old pattern of elaborate curlicues and intri- 
cate scrollwork. The bureau was wide and 
the mirror was a good one. But the bed. 

Em approached it fearfully. Would it be 
like what he remembered beds ought to be? 
Clumsily he began his examination. Yes, 
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here was the spread, white and smooth. 
Next, a blanket—woolly and soft. Then—oh 
joy! Sheets—white as the driven snow. Two 
of them. The first one tucked around the 
mattress. The second folded back over the 
blanket. Just as Mother Alice used to have 
it, in those long lost beautiful years! Big 
plump pillows covered with snowy cases. 

A silvery tinkle brought him up sharp. 

The supper bell! 

He went over to the washstand, where a 
large china water pitcher presided over ‘6 
huge washbowl. They were decorated with 
chaste gold and red carnations. The wash- 
stand was very pretty with its stiffly starched 
splasher and its ample array of snowy towels 
and washcloths. A cake of lavender soap lay 
in a soap dish that matched the big pitcher 
and bowl. Em poured water into the bowl 
and washed up quickly. Then putting on his 
clean clothes and combing his black hair, he 
hurried down to supper. 

The gentle old woman showed him his 
place at one end of the side of the long table. 
Candles were lit on the sideboard, and a 
curious Roman gold hanging lamp gave a 
soft mellow glow to the room. He was in- 
troduced to all the other “guests,” as the old 
lady called them. There was Miss Sessions, 
the dressmaker; Mrs. Tucker, a widow; and 
Mr. Harper. Then everyone wanted to know 
who he was and what he did. Em felt his 
heart swell with pride when he told the 
inquisitive little group that he had come 
from Dayton and was learning to be a pat- 
ternmaker at the Fabertown Wood Pattern 
Works. 

A new era had begun for him. 

(To be continued) 


Dead Bird Mystery 


From page 13 


ment and fed them until they were really 
strong again, and looked well, and some 
of the natural oils had come back into their 


feathers. Dad said that when we the oi 
; 


them with the detergents, much of the o 
was washed out of their feathers, and the 
birds couldn’t float or keep warm, and so 
they drowned or were in difficulties, even 
though they flew away from the washing. 
My mum cried the first time she saw the 
beach covered with the birds. We were all 
sad every time one of them died, and I cried 
a couple of times when I lost a bird that 





was really a beautiful specimen. We found 
that those that were washed into shore were 
usually giving their last gasp, so Dad and 
I began going out in our dinghy, and pick- 
ing up those that were struggling in the wa- 
ter some distance from shore. 

This went on for nearly two weeks, and 
while the birds that were swept into shore 
grew less and less, there was one really 
strange thing I noticed. You remember I said 
there was a mystery—well, this was it. 

Almost from the start we noticed a differ- 

nce in the birds. I called them the “goodies” 
and the “smellies.” Both “goodies” and 


j “smellies” were covered with oil, but you 
5 could surely smell the difference between 
y them. And if you looked closely, the oil on 
. the “smellies” seemed to be different. I asked 
| Dad whether the birds were running into 
S two different kinds of oil, but he didn’t take 
e too much notice of me then. 

But after the second week it got so that 
is you couldn't help noticing it. We were get- 
e, ting all “smellies,” just a dozen or so. And 
a these “smellies” nearly always died. The oil 
a on them seemed to be more poisonous. 

1- Finally my dad said that he thought maybe 
ld I was right, and that there were two oils on 
S, the birds, and that one oil was from the 
1d tanker, but that perhaps the smelly oil was 
Ww old, sour oil that someone was dumping 
‘is somewhere, knowing that there was a lot of 
he oil floating around from the freighter. 
ne I asked Dad why the people who were do- 
it- ing it couldn’t be tracked down and stopped. 
rn Dad laughed. “And how would you propose 
to do it?” he said. “There are pretty strict 
laws about contaminating the shore waters. 
You can be sure that if it’s being done, it’s 
being done undercover, probably at night. 
It would be like looking for a needle in a 
haystack.” 

But when more birds drifted in the next 

day, all in agony, and all of them covered 
lly with this smelly oil, Dad set his lips in a 
me straight line, and got on the phone. He 
eir rang up a man near us who went out every 
1e orning on a fishing boat, and asked him 
oi yy rl he had run into any oil during the last 
the couple of days. Dad was sharing the ear- 
so phone with me, and I heard the fisherman 
ven say, “Sure—you mean the oil from the tanker. 
Yes, it’s still floating about.” 
the “No,” said Dad. “Smelly oil,” and told 
all him all about the “goodies” and the “smell- 
ied ies” and how we thought that there were 
hat two oils. I guess that was a new thought to 


the fisherman, and he said that there might 
be something to it, for the tanker oil should 
have been broken up and driven ashore by 
this time. 

“Where do you strike the oil?” asked Dad. 

“Mostly out in the channel.” 

“Is it smelly?” 

“You're not fooling!” 

Then Dad called long distance to a place 
about seven miles along the coast, and asked 
to be connected to a fisherman there. This 
man said there was no oil at all around there 
now. Dad asked him a few questions about 
currents, high tides, and so on, and then 
hung up. “All right,” he said. “The oil is 
getting into the water somewhere along that 
seven miles of coast during the night, and 
the tide is bringing it past us in the morn- 
ing. 

I can tell you that I began to feel as if 
I was in a detective story, and I wanted Dad 
to get out our boat and go hunting for the 
place where they were dumping the oil. Dad 
laughed again and said, “Not yet,” but I 
could see a glint in his eye as if he was enjoy- 
ing the adventure of it. But then Mum got 
upset, and said that this was the affair of 
the water-pollution people in the govern- 
ment, and that there might be trouble if we 
went snooping around. So Dad rang up the 
government authorities and told them all 
about the “goodies” and the “smellies,” and 
the idea of the two oils, but he couldn’t get 
them to see any light in it. That made Dad 
doubtful then, and he began to think of all 
sorts of reasons to explain how the bad oil 
could really have come from the tanker. 

For the next two nights the wind blew like 
fury again, and the waves threw themselves 
like battering rams against the rocks. “If 
there’s any oil, good or bad, from the tanker 
still floating around,” said Dad, “that’s the 
end of it.” But the “smellies” still kept arriv- 
ing. 

After a week of this, Dad reached for the 
phone again. This time he rang up an air 
line that had an early morning flight up the 
coast, and had a good talk with the pilot of 
one of the planes. He asked him to keep an 
eye out for a patch of oil, and to notice 
where it was, and at what time. Dad had the 
old glint in his eye. 

Next day when I got home from school 
there was news. The air-line pilot had seen 
a small patch of oil coming along our way 
in the: channel. 

“A storm like we had last week doesn’t 
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leave a patch of oil floating around. It breaks 
it up,” said Dad. 

He had our map out, and had worked out 
the rate of current and all the rest of it, and 
there was a ring drawn around a certain sec- 
tion of the coast. Dad put his finger on it, 
and said, “I’m going to take a little trip up 
here. Like to come along, son?” 

Of course, I was all for it, but Mum wasn’t 
so sure. “Don't go poking into things— 

ou're not the government authorities.” 

“Well, somebody’s got to protect the wild- 
ife around here, and I’m not going to ring 
up the authorities again until I have some 
evidence they won't laugh at.” 

So off we went in the boat. When we 
reached the area Dad had circled, we kept 
our eyes peeled for anything that might look 
suspicious. There wasn’t much to be seen. 
It was mostly houses and bluffs, with a small 
beach every now and then. 

It was getting pretty late when we came 
to a. big headland. Around we went, and 
then Dad let out an exclamation. “Why 
didn’t I think of this place before!” 

It was the weirdest place you ever did 
see. All tumbledown buildings, most of them 
storehouses and sheds. There were a couple 
of big old-fashioned, two-storied residences, 
with all the windows out, and holes in the 
roof. Tucked away just around the headland, 
in a little bay, was a long jetty, with a boat 
moored at the end. Behind the jetty were the 
remains of what must have been the biggest 
building there, but it was collapsed, and 
looked as though a lot of it was missing. 
Bare piles went out into the water, where 
once the building had been. Far back was a 
house, with curtains in the window, and 
smoke coming out of the chimney; so some- 
one lived there. 

“This is where your smelly oil is coming 
from,” said Dad. He got out his field glasses, 
and after looking a while through them, 
handed them to me. “Look at the corner 
of the old building.” I expected to see a 
great lake of oil, I guess, but the only thing 
hat I could see was a big pump and some 

oses, and I told Dad so, quite disappointed. 

As we drifted on past, Dad told me that 
this was an old deserted fish cannery. It 
went broke years ago when the salmon runs 
petered out. Most of it had been dismantled 
and sold, but just lately a fellow had bought 
the land and was going to turn it into a 
resort. Then Dad told me that the machines 
in the cannery had been run by oil that was 


stored in huge tanks sunk in the sand, and 
that sometimes the salt water got into the 
tanks and ruined the oil, and then a new tank 
would have to be built, and the old one sealed 
up. 

“For some reason or another this man is 
pumping out an old tank. Instead of smell- 
ing up his own land or paying to have it 
hauled away, he’s dumping it into the sea, 
using the freighter accident as a cover up. 
At least that’s what I think. You'd have to 
actually catch him doing it to be sure.” 

I wanted Dad to stay around right then 
to see if we could catch him, but he headed 
back for home. Mum nearly had a fit when 
she found out that I had wanted to stay. 

“A man who is acting undercover like 
that, and bringing death and suffering to 
hundreds of birds, is more animal than man. 
If he caught anyone spying on him, he’d be 
a dangerous and treacherous man to deal 
with.” 

And so it was Dad and a man from the 
government (they finally got interested) 
who went back there for a couple of nights. 

Dad told me afterward that they left the 
boat on the far side of the headland, and 
walked around the beach as soon as it was 
dark enough. The clouds kept darkening the 
moon every now and then, which was very 
handy. They huddled behind some old piles, 
where they could get a good view of every- 
thing. About midnight a man came down 
to the shore and walked out to the end of 
the jetty. He stood there for a long time, 
just listening and looking, they thought. 
Then he started the pump, filled two big 
drums on board his boat, took them out into 
the channel, and emptied them. And all the 
while he was doing it, Dad said, they could 
smell that awful smell that we knew so well 
from the birds on our beach. 

Well, I guess that kind of finishes the 
story. The government didn’t take long to 
act after that. The man was in court in no 
time at all. They called Dad and me as 
witnesses, and I heard the judge make a 
speech in which he said there used to be 
hundreds of thousands of waterfowl in these 
waters, but what with hunting, water pol- 
lution, people visiting the bird islands to 
steal eggs and break down nests, the bird 
population was shrinking. He said to the 
man that the deserted cannery he had pur- 
chased was a witness to man’s abuse of the 
creatures of the sea in years gone past, and 
the great salmon runs were gone, maybe 
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Anna Nestell, 12, gives her chief hobby as read- 
ing. The postman takes her mail to 1218 South 
Sherman, Denver 10, Colorado, U.S.A. 


Alvin Gross, 12, likes to ride his bicycle and read. 
His address is R.R. No. 1, Washington, Indiana, 
U.S.A. 


Mary Quainoo, 16, likes to exchange souvenirs. 
Write her at 204 Etsiwah Street, Anomabu, Gold 
Coast, West Africa. 


Roger Dahli, 11, is in the sixth grade. He is in- 
terested in all kinds of mechanical work and also 
collects antiques. He lives on Route 1, Box 375, 
Rochester, Washington, U.S.A. 








forever. The judge said that pollution of the 
water must stop or else the same dreadful 
fate that came upon the fish would come 
upon the birds. He gave the man a really 
stiff fine. 

My mother says that this man will have 
to meet another Judge someday. She showed 
me where it says, “A righteous man regard- 
eth the life of his beast” (Prov. 12:10), 
and another that says God sees the tiny spar- 
rows fall (Matt. 10:29). If God is unhappy 
about the little sparrow dying, how must He 
feel when cruel and unthinking men will- 
fully take the life of the magnificent gulls, 
grebes, and guillemots, which are far more 
complicated than the sparrow. 

And now my story is told. I never thought 
I'd get it done, but my parents kept me at it. 
I sure had an exciting adventure, and I won't 
forget it in a hurry. On stormy nights, when 
I’m lying in bed, and the spray is pelting 
against the picture window and the foghorns 
of the freighters are sounding, I think of 
the whole thing over again. 





Valentines for Violet 


From page 3 
became serious. “It must be hard, coming 
into a new class in the middle of the year. 
And it’s the day before Valentine’s Day. 
I wonder if anybody will think to send her 
a card?” 

“I think I'll put one in the box for her 
tomorrow,” Sue stated. “Even one will show 
that someone’s thinking of her.” 

“Well, you can make that two,” Annette 


said, “because I’m going to put one in for 
her also.” 
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The girls worked silently for a moment. 
Then Sue exclaimed suddenly, “I have a 
wonderful idea, Annette!” Her eyes bright- 
ened with excitement as she continued, “Why 
don’t we remind all the girls in our class to 
put a Valentine in the box for Violet tomor- 
row morning! We still have time to talk 
to them during lunch, without letting Violet 
know a thing about it.” 

“That's a wonderful idea,” Annette agreed 


enthusiastically. The bell rang for lunch just, 


then, and the girls linked arms and walk 
out together toward the lunchroom. “It will 
be a good way to welcome Violet into our 
class and let her know we're glad to have her 
with us,” Annette added. 

They hurried with their lunch so they 
would have time to speak to all the girls 
in their class before it was time for afternoon 
classes. Everyone thought the idea excellent, 
and all were glad to have a part. 

When school started next morning, and 
the Valentine box was brought into the 
room, there were many delighted oh’s and 
ah’s. One by one the students deposited their 
Valentines through the slot of the box and 
returned to their seats to wait impatiently 
till the end of the school day, when the box 
would be opened and its contents distributed. 
There was an air of suppressed excitement 
among the girls as they thought of their 
little “plot.” 

Violet sat in shy, painful silence as the 
others were putting their Valentines into 
the box. Perhaps the girls would have felt 
sorry for her if they had not known what 
a nice surprise she had coming that after- 
noon. 

At last the long-awaited moment arrived. 
Miss Adams appointed two students to open 
the box and distribute the Valentines. There 
were fifteen girls in the class besides Violet, 
and one by one the Valentines were handed 
to her by the monitors, until fifteen bright, 
cheerful greetings lay open on the desk in 
front of the new girl’s fascinated gaze. 

The shy, lonely look disappeared. As she 


began to realize what had happened, Viole @) 


face shone with an expression of wonderfu 
happiness. She knew she “belonged” in the 
class. She looked around the room slowly, 
smiling at the girls about her. There was a 
Valentine from every one of them, even 
though she knew none of them by name. 
She smiled her thanks at each of them, and 
everyone knew that “Valentines for Violet” 
had been a real success. 
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The Dozen Eggs That Turned Up 
Missing 
From page 5 


“No,” replied Paula, and her words came 
boldly now, for she simply had to get this 
money, or Mother would know everything. 
Mrs. Roberts did not argue, but went and got 
the extra money and gave it to Paula. 

As Paula made her way home she hated 
that money she held in her hand. She felt it 
belonged to Satan more than it did to 
Mother, and maybe she was right. 

Life went on as usual. More eggs found 
their way to Mrs. Roberts and the other 
neighbors. More vegetables were sold, and 
more money was collected. At first Paula 
wanted to tell Mother and get rid of the 
whole horrible secret of the eggs that turned 
up missing from McRae’s woodshed, but the 
more she put it off, the less she wanted to 
tell, until eventually she put it right in the 
back closets of her mind, and rarely ever 
saw the nasty thing again. 

Several years later Paula went away to 
boarding academy, and as the school year 
went by she was a very happy girl. 

Then the Week of Prayer came. The first 
night the speaker talked about Jesus coming 
to save us from our sins, and about how we 
can be saved by believing in Him, repenting 
of our sins, confessing them, and believing 
Jesus will forgive us. 

Paula sat very still, thinking. She was go- 
ing back in her mind over all the uncon- 
fessed sins in her life. She hadn’t thought 
very much about this matter of confession 
before. True, she had prayed every day that 
God would forgive her sins, but she had 
never really brought anything specific out 
into the open before God, as the minister 
was saying now. She began to feel that she 
had not known before what confession really 
meant, but now she was seeing clearly. 

She was seeing, in particular, a little old 
woodshed near a schoolhouse, and she was 
looking in the woodshed door, looking for 

can of eggs. But the can of eggs was miss- 
ing. Someone had taken it! 


She could not hide this horrible sin any 
longer! She would confess to Mrs. Roberts, 
and maybe Mrs. Roberts’ heart would be 
touched and she would forgive her. Paula 
asked God to make a thorough cleanup in 
her life. She was very happy. 

Going to her room, she found a letter from 
Mother. Now she was doubly happy. Flop- 
ping into a chair, she began to read. 

Moments later she let the letter slide to 
the floor unfinished. Something in that letter 
made her heart jump with regret. Mother 
had said that Mrs. Roberts had passed away! 
She was too late! Mrs. Roberts would never 
hear her confession now. 

Sadly, Paula picked up Mother’s letter and 
placed it in her desk drawer. Mother must 
learn of her confession, but for Mrs. Rob- 
erts, she was too late. Never would Mrs. Rob- 
erts know that there had once been a can 
of missing eggs or that Paula had lied when 
she asked for the money. She prayed that 
God would forgive her for waiting so long, 
and made a promise to Him that if she ever 
failed again, and wronged anyone, she would 
immediately ask Him to help her make 
things right. She knew now that one can 
leave a confession until it is too late. 


Kicked to Safety 
From page 9 


be long till dinnertime.” I was never hungrier 
in my life. I had had no breakfast, supper, 
or dinner, nothing since the morning before. 

But my boss said, “You are to go to the 
house and eat your breakfast. I can’t have 
hungry men working for me.” 

My boss could have scolded me. He didn’t. 
It was a principle of his to feed his men 
well. He was always kind, patient, and gen- 
tle with his men, and we loved him. 

Haven't you noticed that we always like 
folks who are kind and thoughtful of others? 








COVER PICTURE by A. Devaney. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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VIII-FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND 


(FEBRUARY 19) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Texts: Mark 6:7, 12, 13, 30-44; John 
6:32-35, 66-69. 


Memory Verse: “I am the bread of life: 
he that cometh to me shall never hunger; 
and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst” (John 6:35). 


Guiding Thought 


“The miracle of the loaves teaches a lesson of 
dependence upon God. When Christ fed the five 
thousand, the food was not nigh at hand. Ap- 
parently He had no means at His command. Here 
He was, with five thousand men, besides women 
and children, in the wilderness. He had not in- 
vited the large multitude to follow Him; they came 
without invitation or command; but He knew that 
after they had listened so long to His instruction, 
they would feel hungry and faint; for He was 
one with them in their need of food. They were 
far from home, and the night was close at hand. 
Many of them were without means to purchase 
food. He who for their sake had fasted forty days 
in the wilderness would not suffer them to return 
fasting to their homes. The providence of God 
had placed Jesus where He was; and He depended 
on His Heavenly Father for the means to relieve 
the necessity. 

“And when we are brought into strait places, 
we are to depend on God. We are to exercise 
wisdom and judgment in every action of life, that 
we may not, by reckless movements, place our- 
—_ in trial."—The Desire of Ages, pp. 368, 
369. 


SUNDAY 
Sharing Christ’s Mission 


1. What work did Jesus send His disciples 
out to do? (Mark 6:7, 12, 13.) 


2. When they returned from their mission- 
ary work, what report did they give to their 
Master? (Verse 30.) 


NOTE.—"The disciples came to Jesus and told 
Him all things. Their intimate relationship with 
Him encouraged them to lay before Him their 
favorable and unfavorable experiences, their joy 
at seeing results from their labors, and their 
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sorrow at their failures, their faults, and their 
weaknesses.” —The Desire of Ages, p. 359. 


3. Because he saw they needed rest, what 
suggestion did Jesus make? (Verse 31.) 


NOTE.—'‘Like Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, 
like David among the hills of Judea, or Elijah 
by the brook Cherith, the disciples needed to 
come apart from the scenes of their busy activity, 
to commune with Christ, with nature, and with 
their own hearts.’—The Desire of Ages, p. 360. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
361, pars. 3, 4; p. 363, par. 2. 


MONDAY 
Interrupted Plans 


4. How did Jesus and the disciples begin 
to carry out their plan of taking a much- 
needed rest? (Mark 6:32.) 


5. How were they prevented from having 
all the rest they desired? (Verse 33.) 


NoTE.—"Christ had retired to a secluded place 
with His disciples, but this rare season of peaceful 
quietude was soon broken. The disciples thought 
they had retired where they would not be dis- 
turbed; but as soon as the multitude missed the 
divine Teacher, they inquired, ‘Where is He?’ 
Some among them had noticed the direction in 
which Christ and His disciples had gone. Many 
went by land to meet them, while others followed 
in their boats across the water.’—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 364. 


6. When Jesus saw the people following 
Him, how did He feel? How did He meet 
their need? (Verse 34.) 





the moving multitude, and His heart was stirre 
with sympathy. Interrupted as He was, and robbed | 
of His rest, He was not impatient. He saw a } 
greater necessity démanding His attention as He 
watched the people coming and still coming. He 
‘was moved with compassion toward them, be- 
cause they were as sheep not having a shepherd.’ 
Leaving His retreat, He found a convenient place 
where He could minister to them.”—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 364. 
For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
365, pars. 1, 2. 


NoOTE.—'‘From the hillside He looked im 





TUESDAY 


The Problem of a Hungry Congregation 


7. As the day drew to a close what problem 
arose, and how did the disciples suggest they 


solve it? (Mark 6:35, 36.) 


8. What seemingly impossible thing did Jesus 
tell the disciples to do? (Verse 37.) 


9. How much food did they have, and where 
did it come from? (John 6:8, 9.) 


NOTE.—'The disciples finally came to Him, 
urging that for their own sake the people should 
be sent away. Many had come from far, and had 
eaten nothing since morning. In the surrounding 
towns and villages they might be able to buy food. 
But Jesus said, ‘Give ye them to eat,’ and then 
turning to Philip, questioned, “Whence shall we 
buy bread, that these may eat?’ This He said to 
test the faith of the disciple. Philip looked over 
the sea of heads, and thought how impossible it 
would be to provide food to satisfy the wants of 
such a crowd. He answered that two hundred 
pennyworth of bread would not be nearly enough 
to divide among them, so that each might have 
a little. Jesus inquired how much food could be 
found among the company. “There is a lad here,’ 
said Andrew, ‘which hath five barley loaves, and 
two small fishes: but what are they among so 
many?’ Jesus directed that these be brought to 
Him.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 365. 

For further reading: The story as told in John 


6:1-14. 
WEDNESDAY 


How a Boy’s Lunch Fed a Multitude 


10. How did Jesus organize the vast com- 
pany of people? (Mark 6:39, 40.) 

11. How did He make the boy’s lunch sat- 
isfy the needs of the five thousand? (Verses 


41, 42.) 


12. What lesson in economy did Jesus teach? 


(John 6:12, 13.) 


NOTE.— ‘These words meant more than putting 
the bread into the baskets. The lesson was twofold. 
Nothing is to be wasted. We are to let slip no 
temporal advantage. We should neglect nothing 
that will tend to benefit a human being. Let every- 
thing be gathered up that will relieve the neces- 
sity of earth’s hungry ones. And there should be 
the same carefulness in spiritual things. When the 
baskets of fragments were collected, the people 











thought of their friends at home. They wanted 
them to share in the bread that Christ had blessed. 
. . . So those who were at the feast were to give 
to others the bread that comes down from heaven, 
to satisfy the hunger of the soul.”’—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 368. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
367, pars. 2, 3. 

THURSDAY 


Christ the Bread of Life 


13. The next day Jesus again taught the 
people. What spiritual lesson did He draw 
from the miracle of the multiplying of the 
bread? (John 6:32-35.) 


Note.—"‘As our physical life is sustained by 
food, so our spiritual life is sustained by the word 
of God. And every soul is to receive life from 
God's word for himself. As we must eat for our- 
selves in order to receive nourishment, so we must 
receive the word for ourselves. We are not to ob- 
tain it merely through the medium of another's 
mind. We should carefully study the Bible, asking 
God for the aid of the Holy Spirit, that we may 
understand His word. We should take one verse, 
and concentrate the mind on the task of ascertain- 
ing the thought which God has put in that verse 
for us. We should dwell upon the thought until 
it becomes our own, and we know ‘what saith the 
Lord.’”"—The Desire of Ages, p. 390. 


14. What effect did His words have on 
some who heard Him? (Verse 66.) 


NOTE.—‘“They cared not for the mysterious 
spiritual kingdom of which He spoke. The insin- 
cere, the selfish, who had sought Him, no longer 
desired Him. If He would not devote His power 
and influence to obtaining their freedom from the 
Romans, they would have nothing to do with 
Him.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 391. 


15. How did the twelve disciples confess 
their faith in the Messiah? (Verses 67-69.) 


FRIDAY 


FILL IN every other word in Peter’s confession 
of faith: 


Thou the of 
life. we and 
sure : thou that 
the Se eee ‘ 


Can you make the same sincere confession of 
faith in Jesus and His Word that Peter did? 








Barney, the Owl, 





1. Soon the pair of young owls began nest hunting. 
Barn owls nest in old buildings, hollow trees, and 
bell towers as a rule. Barney and his mate came to 
the old stone clock tower, but found it already 
occupied. 2. Next they found a hollow basswood 
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tree in a nearby wood, but as they were about to 
peek in, a barred owl hooted at them from inside. 
3. Then one evening the owls found an old deserted 
farmhouse on a hill. This lonely building seemed 
to offer real possibilities to the nest-hunting pair. 
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4. As they peeked into the attic through the broken 
window they saw just what they wanted. Rats scur- 
ried into the rubbish at their approach. 5. In a cozy 
nook behind an old packing box the owls built a 
nest of grass and twigs, and in it the mother laid 
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7. The young 
their dark eyes staring out from pale faces and bodies 
covered with pure white down. They kept their par- 
ents busy feeding them. 8. Barn owls live almost 
entirely on animals and birds that are pests. Barney 
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three chalky white eggs. Owls may lay as many as 
seven eggs. 6. They are different from most birds 
in that they start setting as soon as the first egg is 
laid. That is why one of the young may be several 
days older than the other brothers and sisters. 














around farm buildings. 9. One day two boys were 
exploring around the old farmhouse and saw some- 
thing interesting on the ground near the house. They 
stooped to examine the strange objects carefully. 





